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This abandon was doubtless in part due to a
comfortable consciousness of the vast disparity in
resources between Spain arid the United States,
which, it was supposed, meant automatically a
corresponding difference in fighting strength. The
United States did, indeed, have vast superiorities
which rendered unnecessary any worry over many
of the essentials which gripped the popular mind
during the Great War. People believed that the
country could supply the munitions needed, and
that of facilities for transport it had enough. If
the United States did not have at hand exactly the
munitions needed, if the transportation system had
not been built to launch an army into Cuba, it was
popularly supposed that the wealth of the country
rendered such trifles negligible, and that, if in-
sufficient attention had been given to the study of
such matters in the past, American ingenuity
would quickly offset the lack of skilled military
experience. The fact that American soldiers trav-
eled in sleeping cars while European armies were
transported in freight cars blinded Americans for
a while to the significant fact that there was but
a single track leading to Tampa, the principal
point of embarkation for Cuba; and no one thought
of building another.